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For Charles Singer, who years after his death remains one of the most 
influential historians of science, medicine in the Middle Ages represented 
nothing less than a "thousand years of scientific degradation". In medi- 
eval England, the decay of Greek medical learning was, by Singer's 
lights, especially acute. Medieval English medical texts were a nauseating 
heap of the vilest remedies, littered with magic, charms, and prayers. 
"Sometimes disgusting, usually debased, always urationai", he called 
them, and this state of intellectual decay was not confined to texts in Old 
English, a language Singer himself never managed to master. Indeed, the 
rot, he claimed, extended to Latin as well. Learned medical texts in Eng- 
land were, in Singer's words, "Latin, perfervidly Christian, deformed by a 
perverted learning, and exhibiting Irish elements".' 

For Singer, as for so many others, all that happened between Galen and 
Vesalius was dark, and most history of medicine surveys even today 
confirm this point of view. Almost none devote more than a few pages to 
the medieval period, and those few are usually filled with tales of the 
decay of classical learning.^ Clearly the medieval period was not dis- 
tinguished by medical and scientific advances. Nor did medieval physi- 
cians, in the words of many historians, "anticipate the findings of modern 
science". Medieval medicine was indeed profoundly different from mod- 
ern medicine, in almost every way possible. Is it then fair to say, with 
Singer, that medieval medicine consisted of little more than bad Latin and 
worse laxatives? 

Such a condemnation at the very least lacks in nuance. Perhaps one of 
the reasons medieval medicine has suffered so badly at the hands of its 
critics is that historians of any period have tended to explain medical his- 
tory from the standpoint of therapeutic advances. That is to say, historians 
have devoted more attention to progress in treatment and cures and less to 
the intellectual and social underpinnings that lie behind those treatments 
and cures. This situation is changing, happily, as social historians and 
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historians of mentaliiis have taken an interest in medical history. The his- 
tory of hospitals and universities is yielding a very different view of 
medieval medicine, while studies of sexuality and the experience of 
gender and the body have opened up new fields of inquiry that are only 
beginning to be explored.'' 

This paper will not attempt an overview of medieval medicine. 
Instead, it will explore the suggested use of the philosopher's stone as an 
agent to preserve health and prolong life. In the following pages, this 
topic will be traced from the late thirteenth to the late fifteenth century 
through the circles of the English intellectual and social elite, and used to 
suggest very briefly some of the assumptions medieval people made about 
the nature of health and disease, the character of the physician, and the 
place of learned medical discourse in English society. 

The first thing one must remember about medicine in medieval 
English society is that it was in fact many medicines, each resting on a 
differing set of intellectual assumptions and each inhabiting a differing 
cultural milieu. Most people received empirically-based care from family 
and neighbours."* Midwives and nurses visited their patrons, or took them 
into their homes for a fee when home care was lacking.^ Country healers 
often practised medicine as part of other duties.^ Urban centres had guilds 
of apothecaries, barbers, surgeons, and barber-surgeons, people of experi- 
ence who in return for a monopoly on parts of the medical trade inspected 
imported spices and drugs, gave magistrates advice on prosecuting illicit 
practice, and guarded the city from the incursions of lepers and plague 
carriers.'' At the top of the medical hierarchy was the university-educated 
physician, and the few learned medical doctors England's universities 
educated were for the most part trained in the techniques of learned dis- 
course, which would allow them to teach. ^ No dissections of any sort are 
recorded at medieval Oxford or Cambridge as part of a medical curricu- 
lum, and what might be called "hands-on" training, although it certainly 
took place, is not outlined in the university statutes. Instead, the 
university-educated physician studied texts, on the arts and on medicine, 
and in the realm of practice concentrated on the dispensing of learned 
advice about how to live well: he gave advice on regimen, in other words, 
using his training in Aristotelian natural philosophy in order to advise his' 
patron in the best ways to live in harmony with the macrocosm.' 

This was what might be called "lifestyle medicine", and the learned 
physician's dearest stock in trade was his reputation, his reputation as a 
man of virtue, learning, discretion, and gentlemanly behaviour.^" He was, 
in short, a philosopher of the body, and many learned physicians com- 
plemented the image by taking priestly orders, along with degrees in 
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theology, thus providing to their elite patrons tise best of both worlds, 
advice about health for the body and for the soul as well. ' ^ 

The notion that the best physician was a philosopher predates the rise 
of universities, and in fact has its roots in classical antiquity, as Owsei 
Temkin has shown about the Greek physician Galen, who flourished in 
Rome under the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius.^^ But this notion of the 
philosopher/physician was from its beginnings at war with the sentiments 
expressed by Roman writers like the elder Cato" and Pliny,^"* who 
defended the idea that the multiplicity of remedies and complex advice of 
the Greek philosopher/physicians was unnecessary, and that in fact all the 
healthy gentleman and his household needed to live well was a simple 
lifestyle and a few home remedies. 

Both these strands - that of the sophisticated and complex philosophy 
of the Galenic and Aristotelian physician, and that of the stern and self- 
sufficient paterfamilias - appear in the medical writings of the late- 
thirteenth-century Franciscan philosopher Roger Bacon. Historians do not 
regard Roger Bacon as a physician, and indeed there is no evidence that 
he actually practised medicine on anyone, except perhaps himself. But 
even so, medical doctors, especially in the Oxford circle, looked to Bacon 
as a great medical and alchemical theorist, and Charles Webster has noted 
that his popularity as a medical and alchemical sage in the early modern 
period was unrivaled.^' The relationship Bacon himself suggested 
between alchemy and pharmacy is an illuminating one, and points to 
some important assumptions underlying learned notions of the nature of 
health and disease.'^ 

Bacon devoted considerable attention specifically to pharmacy in and 
of itself. By pharmacy, Bacon emphatically did not mean the multitude of 
procedures practised by apothecaries. Instead, he meant what might be 
called speculative pharmacy, that is, a rational inquiry into how to quan- 
tify pharmaceutical practice: how to apply mathematical principles to the 
compounding of drugs. The explorations of Bacon and others into the 
relationship between quality and quantity of drugs represent a trend in 
European pharmacological speculation centred at the University of Paris 
about the middle of the thirteenth century.^'' 

Most obviously pharmaceutical in content is Bacon's Antidotarium, 
which established rules for compounding drugs (classified by the qualities 
of hot, cold, moist, and dry) according to a complex system of ratios by 
weight. He also offered suggestions for modifying compounds to make 
medicines more palatable, or to allow them to reach a distant part of the 
body without being absorbed along the way. Bacon's major source was 
the Latin Canon of Avicenna.'^ 
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In the Antidotarium, Bacon referred to another of his pharmaceutical 
writings, De erroribus medicorum}^ De erroribus represents extensive 
study of medical and natural philosophical texts, and for its medical con- 
tent is based largely on Arabic sources in translation, especially Avi- 
cenna. In the treatise, Bacon began by stating that the physicians of the 
day, although they were familiar with the few important drugs (as well as 
the many unimportant ones) did not understand their true qualities, how to 
combine them and in what proportions, and how to avoid giving danger- 
ous compounds. Thus, they were at the mercy of uneducated apothecaries, 
who had, as Bacon put it, "no other purpose than to deceive them".20 

Bacon promised to name thirty-six major errors on the part of physi- 
cians, but soon abandoned this plan, moving on to the most serious bar- 
riers to the study of learned medicine, or physic, as it was sometimes 
called. The main one was ignorance of languages, which led to many 
kinds of misunderstandings. Furthermore, he said, physicians of the day 
lacked experience, neglected astrology and alchemy, and, especially, did 
not know about rhubarb, of which Aristotle spoke in the Secretum secre- 
torum, and which Bacon had tried on himself against phlegm. Most of all, 
he concluded, the moderni practised medicine before acquiring a knowl- 
edge of philosophy. This was especially harmful, for "Aristotle says that 
where natural philosophy ends, there physic begins, and the natural phi- 
losopher has to supply the first principles of health and disease".^' Those 
who took no medicine were stronger, better looking, and lived longer, he 
continued, and advocated such restoratives as "joy, song, the sight of 
human beauty, and the touch of girls".^^ Bacon ended his discourse with 
an assertion of the superiority of experience over authority, basing his 
argument on Aristotle. ^^ 

At the root of Bacon's preoccupation with pharmacy and the alleged 
deficiencies of contemporary medical writers on the subject was a philo- 
logical concern that the writings of the ancients were not being read and 
translated correctly. Bacon was obsessed with what the ancients really 
meant by words like balsam, theriac, or benedicta, in the same way that 
Renaissance anatomists devoted themselves so zealously to dissection in 
order to answer philological questions about the true meaning of Galen's 
anatomical terms. ^ This philological unease called attention to the need 
for the study of ancient languages if the mu-aculous healing powers 
ascribed to ancient drugs were to be recovered in Bacon's own time. 

The ancient drug that excited Bacon most was the philosopher's stone. 
In his Opus majus. Bacon made himself clear about what he thought 
physic really ought to be. While no one can hope to live forever, he said, 
the regulation of one's regimen according to the advice of the physician 
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could postpone the accidents or side effects of the aging process. Beyond 
regimen. Bacon continued, God had given to beasts knowledge of certain 
substances: herbs, stones, and metals of nearly miraculous healing 
powers, and we could learn by observing these animals. This was testified 
to by the ancients, including Pliny and Cicero. But the ultimate remedy 
for restoring the balance of the humours, conserving health, and obviating 
the ravages of old age was covered up and hidden in ancient sources and 
was revealed to the patriarchs. Bacon called it the ineffable glory and the 
treasure of the philosophers, spoken of by Aristotle himself in the Secre- 
tum secretorum: the philosopher's stone. Before the fall of man, Bacon 
explained, physical deterioration was unknown. All the elements in the 
body were tempered perfectly. The philosopher's stone could help restore 
man to this pristine state before the Fall.^ Exactly how this restoration 
was to be accomplished was not explained, but Bacon seemed convinced 
that, if ancient texts were understood correctly, this too would be 
revealed. 

When put in a philosophical context, Bacon's opinions about medicine 
and alchemy are not as egregious as they might seem. Remember that it 
was very difficult for medieval physicians to conceive of a disease as sep- 
arate from the sufferer. It seemed much more logical for the medieval 
medical doctor to think of disease as a physiological disturbance within 
the individual, an upset in the body's humoral balance. Medicine, then, at 
least in the learned context, could best be described by the terms "restor- 
ative" and "preservative" of the body, as opposed to curative. For 
instance, we think of a cordial as a drug to strengthen the heart, rather 
than to cure it of a specific disease. The idea of a disease as an ontological 
entity or definite fixed thing is an early modern one, as Walter Pagel, 
among others, has pointed out.^^ For Bacon and his followers, the stone 
was the ultimate preservative and restorative, rather than a therapy for 
specific diseases. It prolonged life to its natural extent, the way God had 
intended for people before original sin introduced suffering and physical 
deterioration into the world. 

Perhaps this concept of disease as physiological disturbance rather 
than ontological entity would be easier to understand when compared to 
medieval theological doctrines on the nature of good and evil. St. Augus- 
tine, who was at pains to explode the teachings of the Manachees on the 
ontological reality of evil, said in the City of God (11.9) that "evil has no 
positive nature, but the loss of good has received the name 'evil.' And 
evil is removed, not by removing any nature or part of nature, which has 
been introduced by the evil, but by healing and correcting that which has 
been vitiated and depraved".^^ Augustine then went on to discuss how 
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paradise was both physical and spiritual, pointing to the fact that the 
Fall was of the body and of the soul. Augustine's words on the removing 
of a nature puts one very much in mind of Albert the Great's writings on 
alchemy. 2^ 

Not every learned person in England went out in pursuit of the 
philosopher's stone. On the contrary, alchemy, like medicine, was a dan- 
gerous business for the cleric, and one can find prohibitions against "mul- 
tiplying", as alchemy was usually called, issued by Pope John XXII and 
King Henry IV (Henry Bolingbroke, 1403/4), among others.-^' These pro- 
hibitions did not stop clerics from contemplating alchemical pursuits, and 
they were at great pains to emphasize their own high and noble motives. 
For instance, about 1330 one Walter of Odington, a monk of Evesham 
with Merton College connections, wrote a treatise called Icocedron in 
which he denounced modern alchemists who acted only out of greed, and 
denounced the ancient ones as well, for writing their instructions in code 
so that nobody could read them.^" 

But the best indication that men of learning took Roger Bacon's writ- 
ings about the restorative powers of the philosopher's stone seriously 
comes from a letter patent of 1456, issued by Henry VI granting a non 
obstante to several physicians and others in order that they might practise 
alchemy.^^ The letter begins by expressing sentiments similar to those of 
Bacon on occult qualities, 

that the sages and most famous philosophers of ancient times have taught, and 
recorded in their writings and books covertly (sub figuris et integumentis) that 
many glorious and noteworthy medicines can be made from wine, precious 
stones, oils, vegetables, animals, metals, and certain minerals; and especially a 
most precious medicine, which some have called the mother of philosophers 
and empress of medicines; others have named it the inestimable glory; others, 
indeed, have named it the quintessence, the philosopher's stone, and the elixir 
of life; a medicine whose virtue would be so efficacious and admirable that 
human life would be prolonged to its natural term, and man would be marvel- 
ously sustained unto the same term in health and natural virility of body and 
mind, in strength of limb, clearness of memory, and keeness of intellect. 

The letter goes on to say that his majesty has also considered "how delec- 
table and useful it would be" if the stone could be used to transmute met- 
als into silver and gold.^^ 

The men named in the petition to perform this mighty task give some 
idea about how the moral probity of such an enterprise was defended, in 
as much as many of them were not physicians but clerical "overseers", 
present presumably to guard against any lapses into venality. The letter 
calls them "men who fear God, seek truth, and hate deceitful work and the 
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false tincturing of metals". ^^ The leader of the group was the tireless Gil- 
bert Kymer, twice chancellor of Oxford University, priest, medical doctor, 
author of a famous regimen of health for Humfrey, duke of Gloucester, 
and joint founder of a "commonality" of physicians and surgeons that 
attempted to control medical practice in London in 1423.^"* Tlie outcome 
of these men's alchemical adventures is not known, but Kymer himself 
seems to have cut a figure in London alchemical circles. Thomas Norton, 
in his Ordinal of Alchemy, written about 1490, mentioned Kymer as the 
most prominent physician and alchemist of his time, and extolled the 
medicinal virtues of alchemy, warning that the doctor ought not to "trust 
uroscopy alone" in his medical practice. ^^ 

The role of the medical philosopher in medieval English medical 
thought is, therefore, much more important than usually has been sup- 
posed. Indeed, the power of arguments like those of Roger Bacon in 
favour of the practice of medical alchemy was felt even so far as the 
granting of royal protection. Bacon's ideas about medical philosophy are 
not our own, but neither are they, to return to Singer, disgusting or 
debased. Understanding of medieval English pharmacy surely can be 
broadened to encompass not only the curative therapeutics of the empiri- 
cal healer, but also the restorative and preservative practice of the 
philosopher/physician. 
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